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N a Memoir which I formerly laid before the Society, touch- 
A ing the royal picture of the interview between King Henry 
VIII. and the French King Francis the Firſt [a], I took notice of 
the advantages which might reſult to the hiſtorian and antiquary 
from a careful inſpection of ſuch remaining hiſtoric paintings and 
ſculptures, as, being executed with accuracy and fidelity, are co- 


aeval with the tranſactions they are intended to record. | 
DvuR1XNG the receſs of the laſt ſummer, in company with Meflrs. 


Brander, Chown, Aſtle, and Blyke, Members of this Society, I 


had an opportunity of viewing and cxamining at leiſure a con- 


ſiderable number of very curious and ancient paintings of this 
ſort, now preſerved at Cowdry, near Midhurſt, in Suſſex, the 
ſeat of the Right Honourable Viſcount Montague, who permit- 


ted us a Freedom of accels to thoſe valuable treaſures, with an caſe 
and politeneſs that fully characterized che nobleman and the 


ſcholar. 

Tus ſubjects of theſe paintings, together with the circumſtan- 
tial and inftructive manner in which they repreſent ſeveral very 
intereſting parts of our national ſtory, manifeſtly confirm thoſe 


[4] See Archaeologia, vol. III. p. 185. 
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ſentiments which I had long entertained as to the utility of ſuch 
pieces. And it was with no ſmall degree of ſatisfaction that we 
found them not only exhibiting exact views of towns, fortifica- 
tions, and other places of importance, in the ſtate and condition 
in which they actually were at the time of painting thoſe pictures; 
but that they in a great meaſure explain and lay open the art of 
war both by fea and land, as practiſed by our anceſtors above two 
hundred years ago, as well as repreſent the military cuſtoms and 
manners then prevalent, excluſive of the information they afford 
in reſpect to a variety of other matters of antiquity. 

Hirurnro theſe monuments of Engliſh glory, although i in- 
diſputably well entitled to public attention, have remained un- 
deſeribed, and in great meaſure unnoticed. In order therefore that 
the Society may have ſome faint idea of them, I preſume to offer 
the following account, to which I am. the rather induced, by 
many of thoſe paintings having been paſſed over in ſilence, and 
others only tranfiently mentioned, by the ingenious author, whoſe 
literary labours, and courſe of inquiries after painting in England, 
enabled him to give a more circumſtantial and ample deſcription of 
thoſe valuable hiſtoric records than hath hitherto been publiſhed.. 

Ar preſent I ſhall confine myſelf to thoſe paintings only which 
are the ſingular and very remarkable ornaments of the great 
_ dining parlour, reſcrving the account of the other Engliſh hiſto- 
ric pictures, at Coivdry, to ſome future occafion. + | 

Trntss paintings, which are in oil on ſtucco, occupy the whole? 
length of each fide of the room, and are continued along the up- 
per end, as far as the angles of the jambs which guard the receſs 
ſormed by the great bay window. In height they reach from 
the impoſt moulding of the dado to the under ſide of the cornice, 
and are in fine preſervation, 
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Tos on the left fide of the room are divided into three 


compartments, ſeparated from each other by the figure of a ban- 
ner- ſtaff, whoſe but-end is repreſented as reſting on the ground. 
whilſt its top, as low down as the corona], is hid by the faſcia of 
the cornice of the room. The firſt contains the march of King 
Henry the Eighth from Calais towards Boulogne; the ſecond 
Tepreſents the encampment of the Engliſh forces at Marquiſſe, 
or, as it was then called, Marquiſon; and the third exhibits a 
view of the ſiege of Boulogne; an event which not only en- 
larged our territorial poſſeſſions in France, but redounded to the 
honour of King Henry, added glory to the Engliſh arms, and 
ſignalized the year 1544 in our national annals. 

Tur paintings on the right hand fide of the room are divided 
into two compartments, the one containing the rendezvous of 
the Engliſh army at Portſmouth, in the year 1545, to oppoſe 
the intended invaſion of this kingdom by the French, whole for- 
midable fleet of men of war and tranſports are repreſented as ly- 
ing off St. Helen's; and the other containing the procethon of King 
Edward the Sixth from the Tower of London to Weſtminſter, 
on the day preceding that of his coronation, 

Beroke I proceed to a further deſcription of theſe pictures, it 
perhaps may be necefiary to conſider for a moment the ſtate of 
Engliſh affairs about the times to which they relate. 

In the year 1540, the animolities which for a conſiderable time 
had ſubfifted between the Emperor Charles the Fifth and the 
French King Francis the Firſt, were grown to fuch a height, as 
plainly indicated, that a freſh rupture between thoſe two mo- 
narchs was nearly approaching. The latter continued to decline 
the performance on his part of the treaty of 1526, uſually called 
The Concord of Madrid, and more particularly of thoſe articles 
which related to his reſtoring to Charles the luchy of Burgundy ; 
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and the renunciation of his right and claim in the kingdom of 
Naples, and other territories in the poſſeſſion of Charles. 

Ox the other hand, the Emperor perſiſted as obſtinately in his 
refuſal to reſtore Milan to Francis. Charles thought himſelf fur- 
ther injured by the intrigues carried on by Francis with the Ve- 

netians and the Turks, the latter of whom, by his inſtigation, 
were preparing to invade Germany; as allo by the endeavours 
that had been uſed by the Duke of Orleans, and the Dutcheſs 
d' Eſtampes, the French King's miſtreſs, to take him priſoner whilſt 
he was at Paris, in the year 1539; and by the ill ſucceſs of his ne- 
gociations in the Diet at Worms. The aſſaſſination of Rincon 
and Fregoſe, the French Ambaſſadors to Venice and the Porte, 
whilſt they were in their paſſage along the Po, had likewiſe in- 
flamed the jealonſy of Francis ; who, imputing the commiſſion of 
that act to orders given by the Emperor, in reſentmeut ſurprized 
and kept pritoner George of Auſtria, Further, the flight ſhewn 
to his Ambaſſadors, at the Diet at Spire, in the following year, 
and the contempt wherewith the remonſtance there made was 
treated, enraged him to fuch a degree, that he publickly deficd 
Charles, and thereupon invaded his territories in five different 
places at once. 

Axor the ſame time our King Henry the Eighth had reſolved 
on a rupture with Scotland, for which the marriage of James the 
Fifth; firſt, with Magdalen, the French King's daughter, againſt 
the ſentiments of the King of England; and ſecondly, with Mary 
of Guiſe, to whom our King Henry had ſhewn ſome inclina- 
tion ;— James's non-compliance with an interview with Henry, 
which had been repeatedly appointed; his entertaining ſome rebels 
of the North; his refuſal to do homage to Henry for the king- 
dom of Scotland; and ſome other matters of equal importance, 
were alligned as reaſons. 
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Ox this occaſion Henry ſent Sir William Paget to Francis, with 
inſtructions to hold him to his treaties of perpetual peace, as being 
apprehenſive that he was inclined to affiſt the Scottiſh King. 
Francis on his part declined all propoſitions made by Paget; and 
inſiſting on Henry's aſſiſtance for the recovery of Milan, and re- 
fuſing to pay him the penſions ſtipulated by former treaties, Paget 
returned home. On the other hand, Henry, provoked by this 
conduct of Francis, deſiſted from the treaty of marriage between 
the Duke of Orleans and the Princeſs Mary, formerly propoſed by 
the French Ambaſſador Pomeroy, and then renewed ; and deter- 
mined to comply with the Emperor's ſolicitations, and to enter 
into a league with him againſt France. 

Tu unexpected death of the Scottiſh King, in 1541, put a 
ſtop to the war with Scotland; and Henry, changing his councils, 
endeavoured to ſecure the perſon of the young Queen of Scotland, 
and in due time to match her to his ſon, Prince Edward ; but in 
this deſign he was again thwarted by Francis, and the French fac- 
tion, which then prevailed with the Queen Regent; ſo that he 
haſtened to conclude the league with the Emperor againſt Francis. 

Turst were the real motives for Henry's conduct at this time; 
but the principal caufes for a war with France, as publickly al- 
ledged, were the following, viz. Francis's having fortified Ardres, 
and made Incroachments. to the prejudice of the Engliſh ; his 


giving his daughter Magdalen, and afterwards the daughter of 


the Duke of Guile, in marriage to > James, King of Scotland, con- 
trary to his promiſe ; his detaining trom Henry the debt of two 
millions of crowns, and a yearly penſion of one hundred thouſand 
_ crowns during his life, as ſtipulated to be paid to him by the treaty 
of Moore, concluded Auguſt 1, 1525; his neglecting to ſupply 
Henry yearly with the ſalt of Brouage to the value of fifteen thou- 
ſand crowns, as ſettled by one of the three treatics of the zoth of 
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April 1527; his revealing to the Emperor, when at Aigues Mor- 
tes, and at Paris, divers ſecrets wherewith Henry had intruſted 
him; and his having cofederated himſelf with the Turk. 

By the aforementioned league, which was ratified by Charles at 
Molin del Rey, near Barcelona, on the 8th of April 1544, it was 
ſtipulated, among ft other articles, that within one month from 
the declar ation of war againſt France, Henry and the Emperor 
ſhould cach have a fleet at ſex, bearing two, or, if need be, three 
thouſand ſoldiers, which fleet ſhould remain on the coaſt of France, 
infeſting that country; that, within two years from ſuch declara— 
tion of war, the two princes ſhould, either in perſon, or by lieu- 
tenant, invade the kingdom of France with an army of twenty 
thouſand foot, and ive thouſand horſe ;_ and that, when King 
Henry ſhould have ſo invaded France with his contingency of. 
troops, the Emperor ſhould, at his own coſts, lend him two thou- 
ſand lanſquenets, and two thouſand able horſe, to ſerve un- 
der him. RS 

In conſequence of theſe ſtipulations, Henry ſent over into 
France an army of thirty thouſand men, divided into three battails. 
The van was led by Thomas Duke of Norfolk, and the rear by 
the Lord Ruffel, aſſiſted by Henry Earl of Surry, marſhal of the 
ficld. Theſe forces landing at Calais, marched directly to Mont- 
reuil, where being joined by ten thouſand of the Emperor's troops, 
under the command of the admiral Count de Bures, they laid 
ſiege to that town. At the ſame time the main battail, conduc- 
ted by Charles Duke of Suffolk, the King's lieutenant, accompa- 
nied by Henry Fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, Marſhal of the field, 
Sir Anthony Brown, Maſter of the King's horſe, and divers others, 
likewiſe landed at Calais, and encamping near that place, waited 
for the King's arrival. On the 14th of July Henry, attended 


by a royal train, landed at Calais, and took up his reſidence there, 
| at 
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at the houſe appropriated for the uſe of his Exchequer. Here on 
the next day he was waited on by Don Bertran de la Cueva, Duke 
Albuquerque, commander of the Emperor's auxiliary forces, as 
allo by the Count de Bures, admiral of the Low Countries. 
Theſe officers having informed Henry of the ſtate of their maſter's 
forces and affairs, the King on that day ordered the Duke of Suf- 
folk, who with the troops under his command then lay encamped. 
at Marquiſon, or Marquiſe, to march directly, and inveſt Bou— 
logne, whilſt the other part of the army carried on the ſiege of 
Montreuil. On Friday the 18th of July the Duke reconnoitred 
the out-works of Boulogne, and on the next day broke up his 
camp, and ſat down before the lower town, which was taken on 
the Monday following, notwithſtanding a vigorous, fally made 
by the garriſon of the high town. Henry, having received the 
news of this ſucceſs of his arms, diſmiſſed the Emperor's admiral, 
who had tiil then attended him ; and on the 25th of July marched 
out of Calais, and encamping that night at Marquiſon, he, on the 
next day, proceeded to join the army before Boulogne. 
Wir theſe circumſtances the paintings on the left hand fide 


of the room commence. 
ON a ſcroll near the top of the firſt compartments of the paint- 


ings is written, 


« Tye METINGE or THE KINGE BY 
cc SA ANTONtI BROWNE UPON” THE 
« HILL BETWENE CALLIS AND 


6 MARQUISON.” 
O the right hand is a bird's-eye view 5 the R ban, or, 


more properly ſpeaking, the Ry/oro9h, together with the town 
and caſtle of Calais, and their reſpective fortifications. At ſome 


diſtance from them, and nearly at the bottom of the fore-ground 


of the picture, is an elevation of the weſt-front of fort Meulai, or 
2 A3 
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as it was then called by the Engliſh Newman's Bridge, but by 
miſtake written New Name Bridg on the picture. King Henry, 
with a moſt royal-train which marched with him from Calais, is 
here repreſented as paſſing through fort Niewlai, and from thence 
croſſing the river of Hames, by means of a bridge compoſed of 
three arches, and proceeding towards Marguiſon, or Marquiſe. 
The King, drefled in compleat armour, and mounted on a bay 
horſe richly capariſoned, rides in the midſt of a body of pikemen, 
and is preceded by his ſtandard-bearer, carrying the royal banner. 
Some perſons, apparently of quality, on horſeback, ſundry officers 
at arms, and a party of ſoldiers, are repreſented as having juſt aſ- 
cended the hill between Eſcales and Peußlingue, where the King 
is received by Sir Anthony Brown at the head of a party of horſe. 
The horſemen in compleat armour, and under the guidon of St. 
George are drawn up on the ſummit of the hill on the left hand. 
Oppoſite to them the trumpeters of the guard, richly drefled in 
the royal livery, form a line, each of them having his trumpet 
ornamented with a banner of the arms of England and France 
quarterly. They ſeem as if founding to arms on the King's ap- 
proach. In the middle of the ground, between the horſemen and 
trumpeters, is Sir Anthony Brown, mounted on a brown horſe, 
and bowing in the moſt reſpectful manner to the King. He holds 
his bonnet in his right hand, and points with it towards the right 
of the forces, probably to ſhew the King the ground which had 
been marked out near Marquiſe for the royal camp, though the 
ſpot is not repreſented in the picture. 

IN the rear of the King is a party of horſe, followed by ſeveral 
bodies, as well of horſe as foot, dreſſed in diſtinct liveries, having 
their reſpective banners and guidons diſplayed. "Theſe form a 
line of march from the gate of Nieulai to the bridge over the river 
of Hames, and continue trom thence to the place where the King 
is met by Sir Anthony Brown, | 
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ALTHOUGH the ſubject of this piece unavoidably occaſioned a 


ſtiffneſs in the painting, yet the painter hath relieved it as much 
as he poſſibly could conſiſtently with the truth of hiſtorical repre- 
ſentation, by a laudable diſpoſition of the ſeveral bands of men, 
by the face given to the country through which they are paſting, 
and by the introduction and diſpoſition of ſeveral figures repre- 
ſented as ſtragglers from the main body of the army. As he ſeems 
to have been chaſte in properly diſtinguiſhing the different corps 
of guards, henchmen, light horſe, demi-lances, pikemen, gun- 
ners, &c. ſo he hath duly obſerved to mark the different live— 
ries of the reſpective bands, by varying the cloathing of cach 


ſtragler, and by repreſenting ſome as wearing both ſtockings of 


the ſame colour, and others with one ſtocking of one colour, and 
the other of another colour; thus ſome have both ſtockings white, 
ſome both red, and ſome both yellow, whilſt others again have a 
yellow ſtocking on one leg, and a red ſtocking on the other, 
Some have a white ſtocking on the left leg, and a red one on the 
right; and others again a yellow ſtocking on the right leg, and a 
black ſtocking on the left. At a conſiderable diſtance from the line 
of march, but cloſe to the north weſt tower of fort Niculai, and in 


the front of the piece, are two ſoldiers repreſented as fighting with 


each other. The ſ{kull-cap or head- piece of each is ſimilar; but they 
are differently armed, the one holds a {mall buckler in his left hand, 
and a long {word in his right; and the otber hath a very large 
buckler, and a {word ſome hat ſhorter than that of his antagoniſt. 
It is difficult to determine the reaſon for introducing the figures 
of theſe combatants into the picture; but as they are place in tlic 
fore- ground, and in a very conſpicuous manner, there can remain 
but little doubt of their being deſigned to mark and perpetuate the 
memory of ſome ſingular event which happened at that time, | 
Havi taken a view of this firſt compartment, it is no mroe 
than juſtice to conſider how far the painter hath therein kept to, 


or deviated from, hiſtorical truth. In the Diary of the King“ 


YON age, 
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voyage, and of the ſiege of Boulogne, printed by Rymer [5], we 
find, that the Duke of Suffolk, with Sir Anthony Brown, Maſter 


of the Horſe to the King, and the main battail of the Englith 
forces, lay encamped at Marquiſon, which is about nine miles 
from Boulogne: That five days after the King's arrival at Calais, 
they undertook the ſiege of Boulogne, and that the King, having 


received the news of the taking the lower town on the 25th of 


July, marched for Boulogne in the following order. Firſt, drums 
and viffleurs; then the trumpets, the officers of arms, and the 
barons ;—then Garter, followed by the Duke of Alberquerk, and 
the Earl of Rutland bearing the King's banner diſplayed ; then 
the King's Majeſty, armed at all pieces, mounted upon a goodly 


courſer. And after him the Lord Herbert, bearing the King's 


 head-piece and ſpear ; and followed by the henchmen, well horſed. 

That at the gates of Nieulai the King was met by the Duke of 
Alberquerk's company of one hundred horſe, the Earl of Eſſex 
chief captain of the men at arms, and Sir Thomas Drury, accom- 
panied by a great number of horſemen ; and that he proceeded 
from thence in the following order. Firſt, light horſes and demi- 
lances ; then the guard, viz. twentyfive archers on the right ſide, 
and as many gunners on the left; the King's Majeſty riding in 
the midſt of the pikgmen ; then the men of arms; after whom 
the reſt of the army followed, every band in order, having his 


banner or guidon diſplayed. 
Lokp Herbert, in his Life of Henry the Eighth, further ſays, 


ce that the main battail were apparelled in a bizarre faſhion, their 
« colours being red and yellow, and that the van- guard had caps 
and hoſe party coloured.” And Hollinthed, in his Chronicle, 
takes notice, „ that the battel, called the King's battel, were in 
coats, caps, and hoſen, red guarded with yellow.” Now if we 


| 151 Rymer's Foed. vol. XV. 
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compare theſe accounts with the picture, we ſhall find that the 
painter hath adhered to facts and the truth of hiſtory in every par- 
ticular, ſo far at leaſt, as it was poſſible for him to repreſent them 
in his piece. 

As none of the Engliſh hiſtorians, or the '2 ea juſt now quo- 
ted, expreſsly mention that it was Sir Anthony Brown who re- 
ceived the King on the height between Eſcales and Peuplinque, 
ſome doubts may perhaps be ſtarted as to the truth of the above 
aſſertion. Probability will however in great meaſure ſupport it. 
Sir Anthony Brown, as appears by the before-mentioned journal, 
was at that time encamped at Marquiſon ; ; and being maſter of the 
horſe to the King, had, in point of office, the care of the quarters 
there aſſigned for that monarch; conſequently he was the moſt 
proper perſon to meet the King, and to ſhew and conduct him to 
his camp. This ſuggeſtion is further ſtrengthened, not only by 
the tradition that hath always prevailed in Lord Montague's fa- 
mily, that Sir Anthony met the King on that ſpot, and the in- 
ſcription on the picture teſtifying the ſame ; but by the evident 
likeneſs that there is between the face of the figure repreſented as 
meeting the King, and that of an undoubted portrait of Sir An- 
thony, now in one of the apartments at Cowdry. 

Tk Riſbank, or Ryſorook [e, is here depicted in the ſame 


form and manner as it is repreſented in a plan of the ſiege of Ca- 
lais, 


[e] The Riſbank, corruptly ſo called from its more ancient name of Ry/broo4, 
is ſuppoſed by ſeveral of the French writers (1) to have been the work of the 


Emperor Caligula, but in fact it was originally built by the Engliſh, ſo late as 
the reign of King Richard II. as is evident from the French Rolls now preſerved. 


in the Tower of London. In the year 1391, the French having augmented the 
fortifications of Ardres, St. Omers, and Boulogne, and placed ſtrong garriſons in 


(1) Etat de la France par M. Boulainvilliers, tom. I. p. 64. Memorial of Monſ. Bignon, Intendant of Picardy, 
MS. in the Depot at Verſailles. Annales de Calais, par M. Barnard, chap. iv, p. 28. 
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lais, by the Duke de Guiſe, in the year 1558, publiſhed by Mon. 
Lefebure, in his Hiſtory of Calais [4]. Exactly conſonant to the 


ſame plan is the view of the town and fortifications of Calais, and 
that of fort Nieulai, or Newman's Bridge [e, as deſcribed in this 
painting. It is further obſervable, for the te and authenticity 
of the Cowdry picture, that the painter hath given the ſame pre- 
ciſe number and form of arches tohisbridgeover the river of Hames, 
as it appears to have in that engraved in the before-mentioned 


plan of the ſiege. 


Tu ſecond compartment repreſents, as is expreſſed near its 
top,. Tug CAMPING or Tar KING AT MonrGuisoN.” 


each, thereby alarmed the Engliſh, who began to ſuſpect ſome deſign was form- 


ing againſt Calais. John Duke of Lancaſter was thereupon appointed lieutenant 
general of the Engliſh territories in Picardy, and ſent to inſpect and examine into 


the condition of the fortreſſes in thoſe parts (2). On his arrival at Calais, he 
gave orders for putting the fortifications of that place into a proper ſtate of de- 
fence, and finding it weak on that fide next to the harbour, he there erected a 
ſtrong fortified tower, which obtained the appellation, firſt of The New Tawer, 
and afterwards that of Lancaſter's New Tower (3). After the battle of Agincourt, 
John Gerrard, who was then commandant of this tower, by order of King Henry 
V. added thereto two ſtrong baſtions, ſeparated by a curtain of one hundred 
and thirty-two feet in length, which ſerved as a wall for the caſements, which 
were carried on throughout its whole extent, and fortified with turrets at each 


angle (4). From that time it was called the F ortreſs of Ry/orook, Some of thoſe 

works are now remaining. 

[a] Tom. II. p. 292. 

ſe] The origin of fort Nieulai is not exactly known; but it is generally ſup- 
poſed to be one of thoſe forts which were built by the Emperor Charlemagne, in 
the year 810, upon the ſea coaſt ofPicardy, to defend it againſt the invaſions of 
the Danes, and other Northern pirates, who then infeſted the ſeas between Flan- 
ders, France, and England. Malbr. de Morin. lib. v. c. 46. Hiſt, de la Ville 
de Calais, per M. Lefabute, tom. I. p. 628, 629, 


(2) Rot. Franc. m. 5. 
(J) Ibid. m. 1. & 9. Hiſt, de C. lais, par M, Lefebure, tom. I. p. 133. N 
(4) Rot. Franc, m. 9. & 17, Hiſt de Calais, par M. Lefebure, tom. II. p. 100. 
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Tur front or foreground of this piece repreſents a champaign 
country, covered with baggage and ammunition waggons, artil- 
lery, and a great number of difterent forts of tents, labouring un- 
der the utmoſt diſtreſs from a violent and inceflant ſtorm of wind 
and lightning, which is expreſſed in a maſterly manner. Here 
we ſce ſeveral tents blown down, and lying on the ground; whilſt 
the ſoldiers and women, in all the pangs of fright and horror, 
are endeavouring to creep from under the ſhattered ruins, and 
ſeem apprehenſive of being again buried under the neighbouring 
tottering tents. Others have their tent-pins drawn, and are re- 
preſented as falling, whilſt the ſoldiers and artillery-men, harraſſed 
by the ſtreſs of weather, and ſcarce able to ſtand againſt the force 
of the wind, weakly endeavour to keep them up. Of thoſe that 
are left ſtanding, ſome are torn in pieces by the wind, and others 
have their curtains blown open, and waving in the air. In the 
back ground is a view of the church and village of Marquiſon 
all on fire, occaſioned, as tradition hath it, by the flaſhes of light- 
ning. The hiſtorians of that time take no notice of this ſtorm ; 
but the above quoted Diary alludes to it, where it ſays, «+ The 
King camped that night at Marquiſon, being a very great tem- 
«« peſtuous night of rain and thunder,” 5 

Tu third compartment, which is in ſize equal to both the 


former, repreſents the ſiege of Boulogne [(/]. 
3 Ox 


a 


J] The ancient Geſſoriacum changed its name for that of Ponowa, under the 
empire of Diocleſian, about which time Carauſius, finding that town a proper 
retreat for his troops then employed in an expedition againſt the Morini, took 
poſſeſſion of the place, and fortified it; but not long after hs was diſpoſſeſſed thereof 
by Conſtantius Chlorus, who thenceforth kept his court there, whenever his af- 
fairs did not call him to Treves. From the frequent reſidence of the ſubſequent 


emperors at this place, and more particularly when the harbours of Wiſſan and 
Ambletuſe were abandoned, Boulogne became a flouriſhing town, being then the 
C 2 . | only 
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Ox the left hand is a view of the high or upper town of 
Boulogne, defended by a ſtrong wall, ſtrengthened with lofty 


ramparts, 


only port in Gaul at which the Romans embarked for Britain, and was then cal- 
led Bononia Oceanenſis, to diſtinguiſh it from Bononia in Italy. In the year 463 it 
appears to be generally called Boulogne ; for in that year, Leger, the principal of 
the chiefs of the Morini, on the ſubmiſſion of thoſe people to the Franks, was ap- 
pointed Earl of Boulogne, and its territories, which extended to the river Eſcaut; 
but he going ſoon after into Britain to the aſſiſtance of Uther-Pendragon, was 
deprived of thoſe his then new dignity and acquiſitions. His ſon Leger II. how- 
ever, by the aid of our Britiſh King Arthur, recovered them from Clotaire, King 
of Soiſſons, to whoſe lot they had fallen upon the partition made between him 
and his three brothers, after the death of their father Clovis. In 881, the north- 
ern intrucers, who had ravaged Flanders and the ſea coaſt of Picardy, laid ſiege 
to Boulogne, and having entirely raſed its ancient walls, which from their exceſ- 
ſive height had occaſioned the town to be ſometimes called Haut-mur, or Haulte- 
mure (1), maſſacred great part of. the inhabitants, without diſtinction of age or 
ſex. From that time Boulogne was in great meaſure deſerted, till Philip, Earl 
of Boulogne, uncle to King Lewis IX. in the year 1227, re-edified its walls, 
divided the upper from the lower town, and ſtrengthened the former, by erecting 
on its eaſt ſide a caſtle, defended by a wet ditch, which ſeparated it from the 
town, wherewith it had communication by means of a bridge; as alſo by raiſing 
at a ſmall diſtance a ſtrong tower, called Porguet, or Martiniemns (2). From theſe 
advantages the inhabitants formed the moſt ſanguine hopes of ſecing their town 
flouriſh once more ; but they were greatly diſappointed in their expectations, by 
Philip's fortifying of Calais, cleanſing and deepening its harbour, erecting a ſtrong 
caſtle for its defence, making it the place of his reſidence, and giving every 
encouragement to the eſtabliſhment of trade and commerce therein; of all which 


advantages the inhabitants made the beſt uſe. The taking of Calais by the Eng- 


liſh, in the year 1347, gave a new turn to the affairs of Boulogne, as from that 
time it became the frontier town of the French territories, and the only fortreſs 
hat could cover Picardy on that ſide next Calais. On this account Charles VI. 
enlarged and ſtrengthened its fortifications conſiderably ; and the town, by reaſon 


of the numerous garriſon uſually kept there, and the conveniency of its harbour, 


ſoon grew rich and flouriſhing, notwithſtanding the frequent incurſions made into 

its neighbourhood by the Engliſh garriſon at Calais. In the year 1488 K. Henry VII. 

with a powerful army beſieged it; but ſoon after raiſed the ſiege, on the exchanging 
(1) Coutumier general de Picardie, par Duhours, | 


(2) Mem, de Du Bellai, Arn, Ferron, ad Hiſt. P. Emil. addit. p. 148. 1 
£ the 


x 
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ramparts, and baſtions fixed on its flanks. On the caſt ſide of 
the town is the citadel, covered by another large baſtion. Beneath 
thoſe, and nearer to the fore part of the picture, is a view of the 
lower town, as alſo of its river and harbour, with part of the ſea 
between the jettee heads and the harbour of Wiſſan. In the fore- 
ground of the picture is the main Engliſh camp within an intrench- 
ment thrown up on the north fide of Boulogne, from whence the 
approaches appear to be carried on for forming the attack upon 
that part of the high town which faces towards the ſea. Orer it 
is written © TE KING's CAMP.“ At the caftern corner of this 


camp 1s a royal battery, conſiſting of upwards of thirty guns, ' 
commanded by the King in perſon [s] He is dreſſed in compleat ö 
armour 


the ratification of the peace concluded between him and Charles VIII. which the 

latter purchaſed at the price of ſeven hundred and forty thouſand crowns. Francis 
1. ſoon after his acceſſion, increaſed the fortifications, by adding thereto the | 
tower of our Lady, that of St. Francis, and a third called /: Mines, which latter | 
commanded the low town, was ſtrengthened with ramparts faced with freeſtone, ö 
and flanked at due diſtances with turrets mined and countermined. In 1532 it | 
was honoured with being the place of interview between King Henry VIII and | 
Francis I. when they entered into that agreement which obliged the Grand Sig- ; | 
nior to lay aſide his deſign of invading Chriſtendom (3). In 1544 it was be— . i 
ſieged and taken by King Henry VIII. and continued iu the poſſeſſion of the | 
Engliſh till the month of January 1550, when, in conſideration of four hundred | 0 
thouſand crowns, agreed to be paid by the French King Henry II. to King Ed- | | 
ward VI. it was, purſuant to treaty, delivered up to the French, 5 0 
[2] The face of the King, as repreſented in this part of the painting, is far | 
trom being a good likeneſs, and 1s painted in a ſtyle infericr to that of any other | | 
\ portrait in the room. This circumſtance is the more neceſſary to be taken notice | 
of, as it will be obſerved in the ſequel, that our painter was peculiarly attentive | | 
to the giving an exact portrait of the King, and ſucceeded happily in that attempt. | 
'The caſe was this. During the grand rebellion, Cowdry being made a place of | 
arms for the Parliament forces, the then noble owner cauſed all the paintings in the 


(3) Corps Diplom. T. IV, part. IV. p. 89. Du Tillet, 1 v. iv. Recueil des Traites des R. du Fr. & d'Angl, 
Let, tur l'ordre 4 cerem. obſerv. a Ventrevue des Rois. M. de Du Betas, 
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armour inlaid and otherwiſe ornamented with gold, and ſtanding 
within a buſque of high trees. In his right hand he holds a bat- 
toon of command, as directing the operations of the fiege, and 
appears to be conſiderably taller than any of the ſoldiers near 
him. This repreſentation of the King agrees intirely with the 
deſcription given by Hollinſhed, in his Chronicle. “ It was, 
ſays that hiſtorian, “a matter in the camp of eaſe to diſcern which 
« was the King; for none of the reſt came near him in tallneſs 
« by the head. As for his proportion of limbs, it was anſwer- 
able to his goodly ſtature and making, a memorable deſcription 
« whereof, as well as of his artificial armour, I find reported as 
<< followeth : 

Rex capite Henricus reliquos ſupereminet omnes, 

Heros praevalidus, ſen fortia brachia ſpectes, | 

Seu ſuras quos fulyo opifex incluſerat auro, 

« Sive virile ducis praeſtanti pectore corpus, 

« Nulla vi domitum, nullo penetrabile ferro.” 

Two of the guns in the royal battery are remarkably large and 


ſhort, and very much reſemble thoſe wooden pieces ſhewn at the 
Tower of London, and ſaid to have been deviſed by Henry the 


_ Eighth, to appear as great ordnance, and intimidate the beſieged. 


This battery is playing on that part of the town wall which 
fronts towards the lower Boulogne, and wherein a conſiderable 


breach appears to be effected, and the Engliſh advanced in their 


Fre — * n — " . 
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dining-parlour to be covered with a thick white-waſh, One of the officers quar- 
tered there, diverting himſelf with his half-pike, accidentally ſtruck the point 
againſt that part of the wall whereon the King's face was portrayed, and broke it 
off. After the Reſtoration, the white-waſh was taken oft, and the damage being 
diſcovered, was repaired by another painter; who, probably having never ſeen any 
good portrait of King Henry, hath there given but a faint reſemblance of his 
teatures, 
| trenches | 
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trenches to the foot of that wall [5]. On the left is another camp, 
over which is written, THE DUKE or ALBERKIRKY CAMP.“ 
Beyond this, higher up in the picture, is the park for the artil- 
lery, crowded with ordnance ſtores, artillery waggons, great guns, 
mortars, faſcines, land bags, and the ſeveral implements belonging 
to the train. A great number of {ſoldiers and matrofles are here 
buſily employed in making up and delivering out cartridges for 
the great guns, charging bomb ſhells, twiſting match, and per 

forming a variety of other ſervices. In the front of this mk 


15 a battery playing upon a baſtion built at that angle of the town 


wall which is near to the breach made by the great guns of the 
royal battery. Between theſe two camps is another battery, con- 
ſiſting of mortars only, all of which are throwing bombs into the 
town. More within the land, and to the right of the road lead- 
ing from Boulogne to Marquiſe, is another camp, called Tur 
LORD ADpMIEAL's Came. In the front of this camp is a falcine 
battery, which plays furiouſly on the caſtle, and over it is written 


Tur MonTE. This battery is particularly mentioned by Hol- 


linſhed, who ſays, that, „ beſides the trenches which were caſt 
„ and brought in manner round abowut the town, there was a 
* mount tailed on the eaſt ſide, and divers picccs of artillery planted 
&« aloft thereon, which, together with the mortar pieces, fore an- 
% noyed them within, and battered down the ficeple of our Lady's 
% church;” and then adds, „the battery was made in the moſt 
e forcible wiſe in three ſeveral places, and the walls, tower, and 
e caſtles, were undermined, and the town within to beaten with 
. * ſhot out of the camp, and from the wut and trench by the mortar 
e pieces, that there were but few houles left therein.“ Our pic- 


[h] During the time of the aſſault, the great artillery did beat fill upon them 
that preſented themfelves at the breaches to repel! the afl. Hants. Hol u fhed's 


Chron. 
| ture 
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ture repreſents the cathedral, tower, caſtle, and town, exactly in 
ſuch a ruinous condition. On the left of the laſt-mentioned camp 
is another faſcine battery playing upon the citadel, defended by a 
large tower or baſtion [i], near to which a conſiderable breach 
appears to be made in the wall [4]. On this battery is diſplayed a 
large flag charged with the Croſs of St. George, impaled with 
Barre of eight, Azure and Or. More to the left of theſe is yet 
another camp, over which is written THE DUKE or SUFOLY's 
CAMPER. Within the lines of this camp are two batteries of five 
guns each: one is playing furiouſly on the bray of the citadel, 
which appears to be almoſt reduced to ruins; and the other 1s 
battering in breach in that part of the town wall which di- 
vides the land port from the citadel. At a conſiderable diſtance 
from theſe camps, and in the upper part of the picture, where 
there is a faint appearance of tents, is written SX ANTHONY 
Brown's Came. From this camp Sir Anthony Brown, mounted 
on a bay horſe, and attended by ſeveral other horſemen, is ſeen 
riding full ſpeed towards the road to Montreuil, and waving 1n his 
right hand the King's ſtandard, charged in chief with the Dragon 
of Cadwallader, and near to the extremities of each point, with 
the Croſs of St. George [I]. 

BrTWEEN the Duke of Alberquerque's camp and that of the 


Lord Admiral, is a bag-piper playing on his drone, and followed 


[i] And. Ferron, in his additions to the Hiſtory of P. Emilius, p. 148, ſays, 
that this tower was called Porguet, or Martinienne. 
[4] When a piece of the caſtle was blown up, and the breaches made as was 


thought reaſonable, the aſſault was given by the Lord Dudley. Hollinſhed's 
Chronicle, 


[J] Lefebure and other French writers "TOs that the armies of Henry and 


Francis amounted together to $0,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe, and that each of 


them had a much greater train of artillery and warlike ſtores than had ever before 
been ſeen in Europe. 


by 
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by a number of men, dreſſed in plaids, their hair red, thei 
heads uncovered, and their legs bare. They have pikes in their 
hands, and broad ſwords hanging by their ſides, and are driving 
ſheep and oxen towards the artillery park. "Theſe probably were 
intended to repreſent certain Scotch irregulars in their return fron: 
foraging for the ſupply of the Englith army. 

AT the bottom of the fore-ground of the picture, and to thr 
right of the King's camp, is a view of an octangular pharos cr 
watch-tower, fortified by a ditch, and ſome out-works, and ſitu— 
ate on the top of the promontory, or cliffs which command the 
entrance into the harbour. On its front is written Tux OLn 
MAN |], and within the works are ſeen leveral Engliſh ſoldiers, 

When 

[7] The building of this tower, called by the French Tour »* ORD, and by 


the Engliſh THE OLD Max, is by father Montfaucon and others [1] aſcribed to 
the Emperor Caligula, at the time of his vaunted, although only pretended, con- 


queſt of Britain, and as intended by him for a monument of that vain-glorious ex- 


pedition. The diſcovery made in the year 1681 of the remains of a ſimilar huild- 
ing, together with divers Roman inſcriptions, coins, and other antiquities, near the 
old mouth of the Rhine, hath however induced other writers to fix upon Catwick, 
in the neighbourhood of Leyden, as the true ſcite of Caligula's Pharos, and to at- 
tribute the building of the Tour D' OR DRE to ſome other of the Emperors (2); 
all the writers on this ſubject agreeing, that it was undoubtedly a work of the 
Romans. Upon the decline of the empire, this pharos fell to decay, and continued 
in a ruinous condition till the year 810, when Charlemagne having pitched upon 
Boulogne as the place of rendezvous for the fleet which he had fitted out to oppoſe 


the invaſion of his dominions by the Daniſh and other piratical Northern ſtates, 


cauſed it to be repaired, fortified, and lighted up for the better direction and ſafety 
of his cruizers on that coaſt (3), If we may credit ſome of the French hiſtori- 
ans, that Emperor entertained ſo high an opinion of the utility of this pharos, that 
in token thereof he created one of the ſons of Otton, Earl of Boulogne, a Baron, 
by the ſtile of Baron d' Ordre (4). This matter however is very much contro- 


(1) Memeires de I Academie des Inſcriptiions, tom, vi. p. 581. 
(2) Adrian Junius, in Hiſt. Batav. p. 108, Ortelii Theat, Mundi, p. 47. Delices de Leyde, par Gerard 


Goris, p. 20. Lefebure, Hiſt, de Calais, vol. I. p. 137, &c. 
(3) Eginhardi Vita Car. Mag. ap. Du Cheſne, L. ii. p. 8 201. (4) Chopin de Legibus 13 p. 378. 
Verte. 


D 
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When the Engliſh ſat down before the town, this pharos-contained 


verted (5). When the Daniſh pirates laid ſiege to Boulogne, in the year 881, 
the Tour d' Ordre, by means of the croſs-bow men poſted in it, was of great ſer- 
vice to the town, by galling the enemy's flank, and impeding their approaches, till, 
the wall being broke down in many places, it was taken by ſtorm, From the de- 
parture of the Danes, this tower continued the only defence of the harbour and 
town till the year 1227, when Philip Earl of Boulogne, uncle to Lewis IX, di- 
videq the upper from the lower town, and re-edified the ancient walls of the 
former, which had in great meaſure been demoliſhed during the before-mentioned 
ſiege (6). King Henry VIII, after he had taken Boulogne, encompaſl:d this. 
pharos with a ſmall fort, turreted at each angle, and ſtrengthened it with other 
out-works, ſo that the ancient tower looked like the dungeon or keep of the fort- 
reſs (7). It remained in this ſtate till the year 1644, when the people of Boulogne 
having opened a quarry between the fort and the harbour, and drawn from thence - 
a large quantity of ſtone, whi h they ſold to the Dutch, the ſea broke in, and, 
waſhing away large pieces of the rock, undermined the foundation ſo far, that 
about noon of the 29th day of July, the top part of the cliff, together with the 

Þ. fort and pharos, fell down at the ſame inſtant (8). Of this octagonal tower ſather 

ä Montfaucon gives the following defcription, which is here inſerted as a teſtimony - 

of the accuracy of the painter of the Cowdry pictures. According to Bucherius, 
<« each ſide of this building was at its baſe twenty-four or twenty-five inches broad 
« the circumference of the whole being about two hundred feet, and its di- 
e menſion ſixty-fix. Its elevation conſiſted of twelve ſtages or ſtories, ea ch of Which 
0 gradually diminiſhed, and was at its baſe leſs in Jiameter than that immediate] 
« beneath it. This reduction was effected by decreaſing the thickneſs of the wall of 
« the reduced ſtory, and revealing or ſetting it back within the thickneſs of that of 
ce its under ſtory, ſo that the projectile part of the latter, by its greater thickneſs, - 
« formed on its top a kind of gallery of about eighteen inches wide, running round 
© the outſide of the tower. And in this manner the building was carried up to its. 
* ſummit, whereon the fires were lighted. In order to give this tower an agreeable 
appearance, the walls were built of different- coloured materials, Firſt, three cour- 
«.ſes of iron coloured ſreeſtone, then twocourſes of ayellowiſh ſtone, and over them, _ 
« two courſes of ſound red bricks; and this variation of colour and materials was 
regularly obſerved in carrying up the walls as far as to the underſide of the coping”. 
Fhe original appellation of this tower was T uRR1s, ARDENS, which afterwards. 
was corrupted to TuRr1s ORDANs, or ORDENsSIs; and at length varied by the , 
Boulonois, to LA Tour D' ORDRE (9) 


(5) Lefebure, Hiſt. de Calais, vol. i. p. 429. 


(6) Le Sr. Le Quien, Hiſt, de la Ville de Boulogne, M. S. Inſcription over the caſtle-gate at Boulogne. 
6 Mem. de l' Acad. des Inſerip. Tom. vi. p. 589. (8) Ibid, (9) Ibid, 
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a numerous garriſon, well provided with all forts of neceſſaries 
ſufficient to hold out a long time; but on the third day of the 
ſiege, its commandant, together with the garriſon, ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war to the Duke of Suffolk. 

In this piece, perhaps the moſt perfect and diſtin of any of its 
kind, we have the Compleat repreſentation of a fiege, according to 
the practice uſed above two hundred years ago. We ſee the form 
of thoſe fortifications which were then ſuppoſed to be ſufficient for the 
defence of a frontier town. We allo ſee that town inveſted by a 


powerful army divided into four camps, with the Park of Artillery 


in the midſt, and the ſiege covered by a body of forces, encamped at 


a diſtance, Here we are taught the form and manner of encamp- 


ments, the method of carrying on approaches, and forming the 


attack, together with the mode of defence. We fee the forms of 


great ordnance, mortars, and military machines, then uſed, with 
the method practiſed in working them; the various implements of 


war, ordnance ſtores, faſcines, camp colours, enſigns, banners, 


guidons, and tents; as alſo the bread, baggage, and ammunition 
waggons, then in ſervice ; of which laſt ſome are of a very ſin- 
gular ſhape, being half cones laid on their fide upon the bed of 
their carriages, and with their broadeſt end next to the ſhafts. 
Here likewiſe we learn the methods uſed in preparing and ſupply 
ing the train and army with all ſtores, &c. wanted in their differ- 
ent departments. 
of the reſpective bands of ſoldiers, and the habiliments of war 
appropriated to the different corps. In ſhort, by duly content= 
plating the picture, we may form a tolerably good idea of what- 


ever related to the military of thoſe times. 
IN order to aſcertain the preciſe time of the ſiege which the 


painter made choice of tor the minute of the piece, we mult recur 


% 


—— 


to hiſtory. 
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We are ſhewn the various uniforms or liveries 
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Tur trenches [4] were begun, and the firſt battery was opened 
and erected againſt Boulogne upon the 19th of July. On the 21ſt 
the lower town was taken. On the 22d the Tour b' OnDRE, 
called by the Engliſh Tye OLD MAN, the figure of which is re- 
preſented in the fore ground of this picture, and which defended 
the entrance into the port, together with its garriſon, ſurrendered 
at diſcretion to our troops. King Henry did not come to the camp. 
before the town till the 26th of that month, and it was not until 
the 3d of Auguſt that the batteries to the eaſt of the town where 
the King lay began their fire. On the 8th of September, as we 


learn from the King's letter to the Queen, the bray of the caſtle 
was taken, and three other batteries began to play on the caſtle 


and town, which, with the three mines that day ſprung, did great 
execution in tearing the largeſt of the bulwarks. 

In the picture the town and caſtle, with their reſpective forti- 
fications, are repreſented as in a ruinous condition. A large breach is 
made in the wall fronting towards the north, and the men in the 
trenches before it are active and buſy, as preparing for the aſſault, 
under cover of the royal battery, which is playing furiouſly on 
that part of the town which adjoined to the breach. The bray 
appears to be reduced almoſt to ruins, a breach is made in the 
wall near the citadel, and great part of the citadel itſelf broke 
down, and the cannon and mortars from all the other batteries 
are playing on thole fortifications, 

Tus circumſtances, as repreſented in the painting, being 
therefore compared with the hiſtory of the progreſs of the ſiege, 
as it ſtood on the 8th of September, according to the diary, and the 
King's letter to the Queen, may be an inducement to fix on that 
day for the time of the picture now under conſideration [4] 


(41 Tournal of the ſiege in Rymer's Foedera, before cited. 
J] Hollinſhed ſays, that the town ſurrendered on the 8th day of September; 
dut the journal ſays, that it was on Holyrood day, the 14th of September. 
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DoRING the ſiege, the Duke de Vendome was hovering about 
Picardy, with an army of obſervation, and harraſſed the beſieg- 
ers [u]; the Dauphin alſo, with a confiderable number of "Ao 
frequently attempted to relieve Boulogne, and compel King Henry 
to raiſe the ſiege. It 1s therefore probable, that the hurry in which 
the painting repreſents Sir Anthony Brown, when coming from 
his camp, was owing to an alarm of that ſort, and that his bring- 
ing out the royal ſtandard in the manner deſcribed, was to ſerve a 
double purpoſe, viz. that of ſummoning to arms the men in the 
camp under his particular command, and that of giving notice at 
the ſame time to King Henry of the enemy's appro.ch. 

Tux firſt compartment on the right hand fide of the room re- 
preſents a very memorable tranſaction, to wit, that of the at- 
tempt made by the French to invade this kingdom in the year 


1545, which Monſieur Rapin juſtly calls the greateſt attempt the 


French had ever made at ſea ; together with the preparations at 


Portſmouth, and on the adjacent coaſt, to oppole and prevent the 


execution of that formidable deſign, 


Ix the autumn of the.year 1544, the French King, finding his 
affairs bear a very unfavourable aſpet, and that his towns of 


Boulogne and Montreuil were on the point of ſurrendering to 


the Engliſh troops which then beſieged them, haſtencd to con- 
clude a ſeparate treaty with the Emperor, being inceflantly urged 
thereto by the Ducheſs d' Eſtampes, who at that time laboured 
to obtain for the Duke of Orleans an eſtabliſhment out of the 
kingdom of France, whercto ſhe might retire, in caſe either of 
her diſgrace, or the King's death. This treaty was accordingly 
ſigned at Creſſey, in the Laonnois, on the 18th of September, 


four days after the ſurrender of Boulogne, by which means King 


[n] Memoires de Du Bellai, liv. 10 
Be . Henry 
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Henry VIII, deſerted by the Emperor, was left alone to ſecure 
his new conqueſts, and carry on the war againſt France. This 
treaty furniſhed Francis the Firſt with a favourable opportunity 
for endeavouring to wresk his revenge on Henry, on account 
of his having taken Boulogne, and the ravages committed on the 
French coaſts by the Engliſh fleet. He accordingly determined 
to invade England, and for that purpoſe [1] aſſembled his whole 
fleet, conſiſting of one hundred and fifty large ſhips, beſides 
twenty-five gallies, and fifty ſmall veſſels and tranſports, at Havre 
de Grace, under the command of Monſieur d' Annebaut, ad- 
miral of France. This formidable ſquadron, after having been 
reviewed by the French King and his whole court with the 
greateſt parade, took a conſiderable number of. troops on board, 
and ſet fail for England on the'fixth day of July, and on that 
evening came to an anchor off the point of St. Helen's, in the 
Iſle of Wight. King Henry, who had previouſly received un- 
doubted information of the deſign of this great armament, ordered 
the Engliſh forces, under the command of his lieutenant general 
the Duke of Suffolk, to rendezvous at Portſmouth; near to which, 
at Spithead, his navy, commanded by the Viſcount Liſle, high ad- 
miral of England, then lay. He likewiſe ſoon after repaired to 
Portſmouth, and there joined the army. At day- break on the 
19th, the French admiral being determined to provoke the Eng- 
liſh fleet to an engagement, ſent in ſome of the gallies, with or- 
ders to fire upon our ſhips, whilſt they were at anchor under ſhel- 
ter of the forts. Theſe orders were accordingly executed by 
Paulin, Baron de la Garde, who had the conduct of the gallies, 
and it is the circumſtances under Which the French and Engliſh 
ficets were at that particular time, that are the principal ſubject of 
the painting now to be deſcribed. 


[n] Memoires de M. du Bellai. 
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Tuts picture gives us a view of the harbour, town, and forti- 
fications of Portſmouth, of Southſea Caſtle, Spithead, the Iſle of 
Wight, and part of the adjacent county of Hants, as alſo of the 
French and Engliſh fleets, and of part of the Engliſh camp. The 
entrance or gate of the town of Portſmouth on the land fide is 
placed ſo as to face the ſpectator, and the other three ſides appear 
to be encompaſſed with a ſingle wall, kerneled at the top, and 
fortified at the angles by circular forts or baſtions, probably thoſe 
which, as the great luminary of antiquity, Mr, Camden [0], tells. 
us, were begun by King Edward the Fourth, and finiſhed by 
King Henry the Seventh. 

On the rampart next to the harbour 1s a flag flying, charged. 
with Barré of four, Or, and Argent. At a {mall diſtance from the. 
town, and near to the point, is the Engliſh camp, defended on- 
that part of its front which faces towards St. Helen's, by a circular 
fort, mounted with four guns. All the tents and pavilions are 
paned, ſome blue and white, ſome red and white, and others red 
and yellow; and the principal of them ſurmounted by vancs 
charged with the arms of the reſpective commauders to whom they. 
ſeverally appertained. The King, mounted on a ſtately courſer, 
whoſe headſtall, reins, and ſtirrups, are ſtudded and emboſſed with 
gold, is repreſented: as riding from the town ot Portſmouth, and 
juſt entering into Southſea Caſtle, in his way to the camp. Ile 
wears on his head a black bonnet, ornamented with a white fea- 
ther, and is dreſſed in a jacquet of cloth of gold, and a ſurcoat or 
gown of brown velvet, with breeches and hoſe of white filk. His 
countenance appears ſerene and ſedate. All the features of his face 
are highly finiſhed, and the portrait hath by good judges been 
eſtcemed to be the greateſt likeneſs we now have of that monarch, 
Onhis right hand are three henchmen or pages on foot, dreffed ia 


[-] Brit, in Hampſhire, 
| the 
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the royal uniform, and bearing their bonnets in their bands; and 
on his left hand are two lacqueys likewiſe on foot, dreſſed in differ- 
ent liveries. Behind the King are two perſons on horſeback ; that 
on the right hand is the Duke of Suffolk, the King's lieutenant in 
this expedition, mounted on a black horſe ; he is drefl:d in a ſcar- 
let habit, and hath a black bonnet on his head: his beard is re- 
markably white, curled, and parted in the middle. The other is 
Sir Anthony Brown, the King's maſter of the horſe, mounted on 
a white courſer. "Theſe are followed by two demi-lancemen, 
horſed, and compleatly harneſſed, 

BerwreN the camp and the fort on the point, is a large band 
of pikemen in armour ; having with them two pair of colours 
diſplayed, the one charged with Barre of ſeven, Argent and Gules, 
and the other with the croſs of St. George. Clofe to their left 
flank is a numerous band of gunners. Both of theſe corps ſeem 
to be marching, from the main guard to the platform fronting 
the ſea. This platform is interſperſed with ſeveral perſons, ſome 
of whom appear to be ſoldiers, and others merely ſpectators. 

Ox the back of the Ifle of Wight, off Bembridge Point, and 
thence ſtretching along ſhore to St. Helen's Road, is the numerous 
French fleet, all under their top-ſails. Off that part which is 
known, by the name of No Man's Land, are ſeveral French gal- 
lies; and ſtill further inward are four more of the French gallies 
firing at the Engliſh fleet, which 1s lying at Spithead. The four 
laſt mentioned gallies are undoubtedly placed here, to repreſent 
and point out the poſition of thoſe, which, as we are informed by 
du Bellai and Florenge, the French admiral had detached from 
his fleet, under the conduct of the Baron de la Garde, to provoke 
the Engliſh fleet, and bring on a- general engagement. Be- 
hind the Engliſh ſquadron, on the ſhore on the Goſport fide, are 
three large circular forts or baſtions, each mounted by two tire 

| | ::-.--0f 
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of cannon, one over the other, and caſemated in ſuch manner as 
to ſecure the gunners from all danger. Between the Spit and the 
entrance into Portſmouth Harbour. the maſt heads of a large man of 
war appear juſt above water; and near to them are two boats fill 
of men, ſeemingly in great diſtreſs, rowing towards the Engliſh 
fleet, and ſeveral dead bodies and parts of rigging are ſcen floating 
on the water. This ſcene is intended to ſhew the fate of the Mary 
Reſe, the ſecond ſhip in point of ſize at that time belonging to 
the Engliſh navy, -which ſhip ſunk at the very beginning of the 
engagement between the two fleets, by which accident Sir 
George Carew, her commander, together with above fix hundred 
men then on board, except about forty, periſhed in her. The 
Engliſh hiſtorians aſcribe this accident to her being overladen 
with guns, her larger ones unbreeched, and her ſea-ports open, 
ſo that in tacking, the water entered, and ſhe ſunk immediately ; 
and Mr. Burchet [] tells us, that her loſs was occafioned by a 
little ſway, which overſet her, her ports being made within ſix- 
teen inches of the water. The French writers [q] give a very 
different account, and inſiſt that ſhe was ſunk by the terrible ſire 
of their cannon, and that no more than thirty-five of the crew 
eſcaped. In this caſe however, we may with the greater proba- 
bility rely on what our own countrymen tell us, not only as they 
were the moſt likely to know the real fact, but as their account 
is in great meaſure confirmed by the Cowdry picture of which ] 
am now ſpeaking. The Mary Roſe is here repreſented as juſt 
ſunk, at a ſmall diſtance from the tail of the Spit : and the head- 
moſt of the French ſhips is not nearer to her than St. Helen's Point, 
which is far beyond the reach of their guns; neither are any of 


[/] Naval Hiſtory, p. 340. Sir William Monſon, in his Naval Tracts, ſays 
the ſame. | | 

J Du Bellai. F. Daniel, Hiſt, de la Milice de la France. Ballard, Hiſt. de 
Francois, I. &c. 
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thoſe ſhips repreſented as fir ing; a circumſtance which our painter, 
whoſe accuracy is remarkable, certainly would not have omitted, 
had the Mary Roſe been ſunk by the enemy's fire. One of the 
four gallies before- mentioned is indeed repreſented as firing her 
prow gun towards the place where the Mary Roſe ſunk; but that 
galley lies at too great a diſtance from it, and even in caſe ſhe | 
had been actually within gun-ſhot, yet the weight of metal which 
the guns of ſuch gallies uſually carried, was not ſufficient to have 
effected ſuch a cataſtrophe. Another of the French gallics is ſeen 
firing at the Engliſh Admiral's ſhip, who returns that fire with her 
bow-chaces. This ſhip was the Great Harry, on board of which 
the High Admiral Viſcount Lifle embarked. The royal ſtandard 
ef England is flying at her enſign- ſtaff and jack-ſtaff; and at her 
main top-maſt-head are hoiſted the colours of St. George. This 
ſhip, the only one with three maſts in the whole ſquadron, hath 
her quarters and fides, according to the practice of thoſe times, 
fortified with targets, charged with the croſs of St. George, and 
other heraldical devices. and is here repreſented as having all her 
ſails ſet, and bearing down upon the French fleet. Of the reſt of 
the Engliſh ſquadron ſome are under way, and others weigh- 
ing their anchors, and their top-ſfails ſet. A little to the right 
of the Engliſh fleet are ſome of thoſe pinnaces which the French 
called Rambarges, one of which is here repreſented under the 
ſtern of a French galley, raking her fore and aft. Theſe pinnaces, 
which were longer than ordinary, in proportion to their breadth, 
and much narrower than the gallies, as the French hiſtorians 
acknowledge, vying in ſwiftneſs with their gallies, and being well 
worked with oars and fails by our Enghth ſailors, bore down 
upon the French gallies with fuch impetuoſity, and galled their 
ſterns in ſach manner with their guns, the gallies having no 
| can- 
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cannon on their poops, that the French apprehended nothing leſs 
than their total deſtruction. 

As the principal ſhips in this picture are repreſented with port- 
holes for their guns, it may not be improper to obſerve, that, at 
the time of this engagement, that practice was not of a long 
ſtanding, the making of ſuch embraſures in the ſides of ſhips for 
putting through the muzzles of their cannon being brought into 
uſe ſo late as the beginning of the ſixteenth century. Previous to 
that time, they placed only a few cannon upon the deck of ſuch 
ſhips as carried any, and upon the prow or poop, as is yet done 
in galcaſſes, and upon the prow of gallies [V]. 

Tur ſubject of the before-deſcribed painting, ſo far as it is 
therein repreſented, is evidently handled with the greateſt atten- 
tion to truth; all is regular, circumſtantial, and intelligible, no- 
thing miſrepreſented, diſguiſed, or confuſed. The further tranſ- 
actions of the two fleets muſt be gathered from the hiſtorians; and 
they agree, that the French navy, galled by the Engliſhi pinnacesr, 
and unable to draw our flect into the main, twice landed ſome 
forces-on the Iſle of Wight, and on the coaft of Suſſex, with— 
out any ſucceſs ; and having, during the expedition, ſuffered 1 
very conſiderable loſs, retired, and ſtretching over to their own 
coaſt, never attempted to approach England again, 

THE ſecond compartment, as before oblcrved, contains a bird's 
eye view of the proceſſion of King Edward the Sixth, from the 
Tower of London, on the day before that of his coronation, 
The proceſſion is exhibited as coming out of the Tower of Lon- 


don, going along Eaſtcheap and Gracechurch-ſtreet, thence down 


[7] The earlieſt repreſentation of ſhips of war having port-holes for their 


: 1 a 2 6 : 3 . „ 
guns, which I have hitherto met with, is in a very remarkable pictere prectved at 


Cowdry, of the landing of the Emperor Charles V. at Dover, inthe year 1520, 
under the convoy of the Engliſh fleet, commanded by the Earl of Southampton. 


E 2 Cornhill, 
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Cornhill, and fo through Cheapſide, which 1s in the center of the 
piece, and then continuing as far as the Temple. 

Ou picture repreſents it in the following order. — After an 
undiſtinguiſhed cavalcade, which are paſſing the conduit in Fleet- 
ſirect, follow fix biſhops in their habits on horſeback, riding three 
and three; fix cecleſiaſticks, being the King's chaplains, wearing 
their bonnets, and riding three and three ;—the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury's croſs- bearer, barc-headed, and mounted on a bay horſe, 
carrying the archicpiſcopal crofs ;—the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
in a black gown, mounted on a bay horſe, on which 1s a foot- 
cloth of black velvet, with headſtall and reins of the ſame, ſtudded 
with gold , on his right hand the Emperor's ambaſſador mounted 
likewiic on a bay horſe; Garter King at arms, and the Lord Mayor 
of London, bearing the mace ;—the Lord Protector, bare-headed, 
drefled in a gown of cloth of gold, and riding on a black horſe, 
ſumptuouſly capariſoned ;—the King in a gown of cloth of gold, 
wearing his hat and feather, mounted on a ſtately courſer, richly 

capariſoned, and under a canopy of cloth of gold, ſupported by 
ſtaves of gold, carried by as many knights on horſeback on the 
King's right hand five henchmen on foot, bare-headed, dreſſed in 
doublets of ſcarlet, yellow fſurcoats, and red ſtockings ;— 
Sir Anthony Brown, maſter of the horſe, mounted, and leading a 
horſe of ſtate, richly trapped ;—a perſon in a long black cloak, 
with a black bonnet on his head, and mounted on a black horſe ;— 
yeomen of the guard and henchmen ;—four horſemen in black, 
riding two and two ;—and then a great number of perſons on 
foot, who cloſe the proceſſion. 5 

Id this piece the King appears as juſt arrived at the great con- 
duit in Cheapſide, whereon are placed a number of emblematic 
ſtatues, the whole being richly ornamented with many elegant 
devices. The balconies and windows of all the houfes on the left 


hand 
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hand ſide of the ſtreet are filled with ladies, and, together with the 
walls from the very roofs downwards, appear to be covered with 
rich tapeſtry, cloth of gold, carpets, arras, and hiftorical paintings, 
one whereof 1s evidently a copy from Raphael's famous picture of 
St. George on horſeback, a print whereof is engraven by Voſterman; 
whilſt the ſhop windows are ſet out with cups, vaſes, creuſes, be- 
kers, and other elegant pieces of goldimichs work. The maſter 
of each houſe, in his beſt apparel, is ſtanding at his ſhop door, 
and ſaluting the King. On the oppoſite ſide of the ſtreet the ſe- 
veral crafts or companies, dreſſed in their livery gowns, with the 
maſter of each at its head, form a line from the entrance of the 
Poultry to the weſtend of Cheapſide, where the aldermen are ſtand- 
ing. Over the archway of Ludgate is a band of muſic, and ſun- 
dry perſons, repreſenting by their dreſſes emblematical figures, 
Beyond Cheapfide 15 a beautiful view of St. Paul's church, its 
chapter houſe, &c. and a triumphal arch. From Ludgate-hill to 
the Temple, which terminates the piece, the ſpace is very open, 
having only two triumphal arches, and a few houſes interſperſed 
here and there. The back ground /prelſents a view of London 
bridge, the church of St. Mary Overies, the biſhop of Winchef- 
ter's palace, the ſtews, and bankſide. 

THrrsE paintings have generally been aſcribed to Hans Hol- 
bein; but they certainly are not the work of that maſter ; nci- 
ther the landikip, drawing, or colouring, are like his; and, upon 
the whole, they are ſomewhat inferior to any pictures now know 
to be the product of his pencil. | 

THe common opinion that they were painted by Holbein, = 

might probably ariſe from his having reſided ſome time at Cow- | | 
dry, where he was entertained by Sir Anthony Brown, and painted 

ſeveral excellent portraits, as alſo many of thoſe fine heads which | 
are now in the withdrawing-room. on- the ground floor next to 
the garden. | | 
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Tur reign of King Henry the Eighth, as I mentioned in a 
former Memoir, furniſhed us with ſeveral other painters, the names 


of many of whom are remembered in the Anecdotes of Painting in 


England; as Anthony Toto, Luca Penne, Johannes Corvus, Jerome 
de T'reviſi, Jenet, Theodore Bernardi, Hornebrand, or Horrebout, 
Nicholas Lyfard, Wright, Cornelli, &c. And it is moſt likely, that 
the paintings now under conſideration were the work of one of 
theſe maſters, who probably might have received ſome inſtructions 
in regard thereto from Holbein. 

ABovur the year 1519 one Theodore Bernardi painted in the 
ſouth tranſept of Chicheſter cathedral the pictures of the Kings of 
England, and biſhops of that ſce, and two hiſtorical pieces rela- 
tive to the church, and afterwards ſettled with his family in that 
part of Suſſex. We are likewiſe told, that Jerome de Treviſi, 
who was an engineer as well as a painter, attended King Henry 
the Eighth to the ſiege of Boulogne, in the former quality, and 
was there flain, and that ſome ſketches of that and other ſicges, 
drawn by his hand, are preſerved in a book in the Cotton Library. 
May we not then reaſonably conjecture,, that the ſeveral paint- 
ings on the walls of the great dining parlour at Cowdry were 
painted either by this Bernardi, or by one of his pupils; and that, 
for the painter's more accurate deſcription of the ſiege of Bologne, 
he had poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome of thoſe drawings, which at the 
time of the ſiege had been made by Treviſi. 

CowpRy is ſituated fo near to Chicheſter, which was the reſi- 


dence of Bernardi, that Sir Anthony Brown, by whoſe orders theſe 


pictures were undoubtedly painted, may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
have ſeen his pertor.nances in the cathedral of that city, and to 
have been otherwiſe informed of his abilities as an hiſtory painter. 
With equal probability we may ſuggeſt, that Sir Anthony Brown, 
who attended the King in his expedition againſt Boulogne, was ac- 

quainted 
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quainted with Jerome de Treviſi, and had procured ſome, if not 
all the drawings which he had made of the fiege of that place, 
and of the Engliſh encampments, in order that thoſe circumſtances 


might with the greater accuracy be repreſented in the pictures with 


which he intended to adorn his favourite Cowdry. Whoever was 
the painter, all further enquiry about him is unncceffary. 
Ir is very juſtly remarked by the ingenious author of Anec- 


dotes of Painting in England, that the hiſtories, habits, and cuſ- 


toms, of the times, repreſented 1n the paintings at Cowdry, make 
the room that contains them a ſingular cur.ofity ; but when he 


proceeds to ſay, that they are its only merit, and that there is 
nothing good either in the defligns, diſpoſition, or colouring, I. 


muſt diflent from him in that opinion. 

In thoſe hiſtory pieces which are in great meaſure the product 
of imagination, the ſubject may be treated, and the ſtory told, in 
vhatever manner the fertile genius of the maſter may ſuggeſt. Alle- 
gorical and emblematical figures may be introduced, and their form, 
attitude, drc{z, and grouping, may be conformable to the painter's 
ſole will and pleaſure ; his landikips, buildings, and embellitk- 


ments, may be of his own formation; and the deſign, ditpoſition, 


avd colouring of the whole, may be tuch as he ſhall think beſt 
adapted to produce 2 good effect, and to form that, which, ac- 
cording to the rules of his art, may juſily be pronounced a beau- 
tiful and maſterly picture; but when an exact repreſentation of 
{ome inſtructive and remarkable tranſaction that happened within 
the knowledge of the painter, together with all its attendant cir- 
cumftances, is intended to be recorded by his pencil, in order to 
preſerve and hand down to poſterity a juſt and compleat idea of 
the real fact exactly as it happened; the caſe is different; and he 


is in every reſpect confined to the faithful and minute ob- 


ſervance of truth, accuracy, and exactneſo, and that without the 
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leaſt addition, diminution, or variation, It is upon ſuch plan that 
bis deſign muſt neceſſarily be formed. His landikip is to be the 
real face of the country whereon the buſineſs he is repreſenting 

was tranſacted ; and the buildings ſuch, and ſuch only, as then 
food thereon. The diſpoſition of thoſe buildings, as well as of 

his figures, and all other things ſubſervient to the ſtory, muſt be 

ſuch as in fact they actually were. The form and colours of his 
habits are to be ſuch as the perſons repreſented really wore at the 

time, and the colouring of every object in the piece muſt be that 
which really diſtinguiſhed it, and belonged thereto, Under theſe 
circumſtances the paintings in the dining parlour at Cowdry were 
evidently formed. Whoever will be at the pains of comparing 

them with the account and deſcriptions given of the tranſactions 

they repreſent, by the contemporary hiſtorians, and with the ap- | 
pearance of the country and buildings theſe pictures exhibit, will \ 
find, that the painter's pencil hath throughout the whole been 
guided by that ſtrict conformity to truth and fact, which will 
more than ſufficiently atone for any other defects in the requiſites 

for producing a beautiful painting. 
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